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Our  American  Critics 

Colleges  still  clinging  to  classical  edu¬ 
cation — and  Catholic  schools  are  among 
them — have  been  called  "lighthouses  on 
the  plains  of  American  utilitarianism." 
Though  lighthouses  would  seem  to  be 
useless  on  a  plain,  yet  they  could  serve  to 
guide  travelers  in  the  night.  In  this  era 
of  chaos  and  topsy-turvydom  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  there  be  beacon  lights  for  those 
who  have  been  misled  by  the  word- 
juggling  of  self-styled  critics  of  the  arts. 
Between  iconclastic  egoists  and  Barnum- 
and-Bailey  advertisers,  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  for  a  man,  whose  tastes  are 
formed  and  directed  by  critics,  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  good  and  bad  in  the 


arts.  He  mistakes  cheap  rhythm  for  music, 
and  he  reads  miserable  rhyme  for  poetry. 

Our  modern  schools  produce  wretched 
arbiter  elegantiarum,  such  as  Phelps, 
Nathan,  and  Rascoe.  Such  men  pronounce 
their  cleverly-worded  dicta  on  the  arts  and 
the  gullible  public  swallows  them  verba¬ 
tim.  As  a  consequence,  we  see  passing 
dramatic  novelties  advertised  in  scintil¬ 
lating  lights.  Insipid  books  are  publicized 
and  sold,  while  books  that  matter  gather 
dust  in  libraries. 

As  a  rule,  the  public  craves  that  which 
is  new  and  different.  Led  by  the  critics, 
it  pants  after  variety  to  alleviate  its 
monotony.  That  which  is  new  is  good. 
But  that  which  is  old  is  bad — even  though 
the  old  may  be  truth. 

Our  modern  schools,  by  abandoning 
classical  education,  are  producing  critics 
that  know  no  other  criterion  of  literature, 
music,  and  painting  except  their  own 
taste.  They  have  no  blood  that’s  red,  and 
they  have  no  moral  backbone.  They  crow 
because  they  are  paid  for  crowing,  and 
they  are  blind  men  leading  the  blind. 

Criticism  must  have  its  foundation  in 
philosophy — on  principles  that  do  not 
change  with  time  and  place.  That  is  why 
the  Greeks  were  such  excellent  critics  of 
drama.  They  did  not  judge  by  their  per¬ 
sonal  tastes,  and  the  plays  to  which  they 
awarded  prizes  still  live.  Too,  critics 
must  know  the  past  if  they  would  know 
and  understand  the  present.  The  majority 
of  present  day  critics  seem  to  have  read 
them,  they  have  failed  to  discover  their 
principle  of  life. 

From  that  it  would  seem  that  we  need 
"lighthouses  on  the  plains  of  American 
utilitarianism."  At  least  the  Catholic 
schools  can  produce  sane  critics  of  the 
fine  arts — and  that  is  something  which 
moderns  no  longer  consider  as  one  of  the 
ends  of  education. 
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Falling  Star 

The  marshaled  stars  stood  stem  and  still 
As  he  whirled  adown  the  sky — 

Glowing  fiercely, 

Rushing  madly, 

Falling  but  to  die. 

The  stars  were  old 
And  very  tired, 

But  had  no  time  to  cry. 

Though  they  were  old 
And  deathly  tired, 

They  had  no  right  to  die. 


— John  J.  O’Brien. 
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Symphony 

By  Bernard  W.  J.  Frazier 

A  young  man  reminisces  on  days  and  nights  he  once  knew , 
and  remembers  some  pleasant  and  some  unpleasant  things . 


SLIM  dawn  would  rise  hot  to  silhouette  the  angular  ele¬ 
vated  uprights.  Summer.  You'd  know  it  was.  Winter 
would  be  cold.  .  .  .  Shabby  people  would  begin  to  hustle 
along  shabby  streets 
to  shabby  jobs,  those 
who  had  them. 

Then  your  mother 
would  say:  “Sonny 
Child,  it's  time  for 
papers.  You  don’t 
want  to  be  late.”  And 
you’d  get  up.  It  is  nice 
to  get  up  now  in  the 
warmth  of  a  Summer 
morning. 

Some  nights,  when 
people  used  to  try  the 
front-stoop  oasis, 
you’d  get  sick  of  it  all. 

Joe  would  come  and 
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call  for  you  to  race  and  run  all  over  the  place.  People 
would  look  and  say  they  didn’t  see  where  you  kids  got  all 
the  pep.  But  you  were  young — unquenchable.  And  some¬ 
how  the  little  ones  looked  up  to  your  ten  years.  Older 
fellows  had  an  eye  on  you,  too. 

Now  it  would  be  getting  chilly  in  the  mornings.  The 
days  would  be  shorter.  There  would  still  be  papers.  But 
sometimes  you  could  hardly  see  the  houses  of  the  big  folks 
on  the  hill.  In  the  murky  dawn  they  seemed  shadowy  cav¬ 
erns.  Your  Ma  said  they  were  misers’  palaces.  Pa  used  to 
laugh.  Ma  cried  sometimes.  Her  eyes  used  to  look  like  that 
lady’s  on  the  hill:  she  was  a  nice  lady.  .  .  .  But  now  it’s 
short  days  and  school  and  not  much  running  around.  Once, 
when  school  was  out,  you  and  Joe  went  hopping  trucks 
and  didn’t  get  back  till  awful  late.  Ma  was  crying  and 
tucked  you  in  a  little  more  tenderly  than  usual.  More  often, 
then,  you  and  Joe  got  in  the  habit  of  gadding  about  the  city. 
Those  September  afternoons  gave  you  so  little  to  do  besides 
this. 

Once  upon  a  rainy  night  do  you  remember  Rusty?  He 
led  the  gang.  You  saw  how  all  the  kids  used  to  look  up  to 
him.  He  was  their  idol.  Didn’t  he  always  have  plenty  of 
candy  and  cigarettes  and  all  the  other  treasures  of  a  small 
boy’s  life?  But  you  didn’t  like  him.  Joe  couldn’t  see  any 
harm  ...  all  he  saw  was  the  candy.  Rusty  said:  “You  two 
kids  are  a  couple  of  comers.  We  want  you  to  strut  your 
stuff  with  the  gang.  Come  down  to  the  old  pottery  place 
tonight.  I’ll  introduce  you.”  You  went  because  Joe  wanted 
you.  .  .  .  Rusty  with  a  big  cigar  was  laughing  and  yelling 
all  over  the  place.  He  said:  “Here’s  two  swell  kids,  fellas. 
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They’re  going  to  join.  What  say  on  a  cheer!”  They  took 
in  Joe. 

December.  It’s  awfully  bleak  in  your  house.  Joe  had 
quit  his  job.  He  went  in  for  the  gang.  It  had  gradually 
split  you  two.  .  .  .  Now  your  mother  would  say:  “Be  sure 
and  put  on  those  gloves  the  lady  gave  you.”  And  you  would 
say:  “The  ones  with  the  holes,  Ma?”  And  she’d  say: 
“There’s  only  two  holes.  You  can  double  up  your  fingers.” 
Then  you  went  out.  It  was  awfully  cold. 

Once  upon  a  wintry  night  Joe  called  for  you.  He  wanted 
you  to  cross  the  town  “to  meet  the  boys.”  Down  by  Grub 
Street  you  saw  the  gang  Joe  was  in.  Leering  at  the  general 
public  they  stood  in  front  of  the  dim  pool  parlor.  .  .  .  The 
first  thing  you  know  the  air  is  full  of  rocks.  It’s  a  gang 
fight.  The  Hubbard  Streeters  are  tough  babies.  You  begin 
to  duck. 

A  booby,  headed  for  the  greasy  window  of  the  dim 
pool  parlor,  just  misses  Joe.  You  yell.  Then  another  cracks 
him.  You  run  over.  “Joe!  Joe!  .  .  Blood  was  streaming 
from  his  temple.  That  scared  both  gangs.  They  run.  You 
call  a  cop  chasing  them. 

In  the  ambulance  you  had  cried.  When  they  took  Joe 
from  you  at  the  hospital  you  prayed.  You  said  an  Act  of 
Contrition  and  five  Hail  Marys  and  promised  extra  Masses 
if  only  Joe  would  get  better.  But  he  didn’t. 

Other  days.  Papers.  Quick  avoiding  looks  from  the 
gangs  when  you  went  by.  Nights  alone.  .  .  .  Winding  down 
through  the  tenement  house  gloom  you  couldn’t  seem  to 
forget  gangs.  Your  foot  upon  the  uncarpeted  landings  and 
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iron  treads  sounded  hollow  and  awesomely  loud  and  alone. 
The  city,  people  call  the  Godless,  lost  its  sharp  outlines 
and  melted  into  neutral  tints  of  blue  and  gray  like  an  old, 
old  tapestry.  Night  reached  down  and  dropped  its  shadows 
into  alleys.  Windows  began  to  glow.  Lights  leaped  out 
and  sputtered  over  the  curb  and  into  the  gutter.  The  street 
was  strangely  silent. 

You  felt  like  walking  up  the  shabby  sidewalk  then.  It 
was  just  starting  to  snow.  New  bom  snow  always  makes 
sullen  things  seem  so  white  and  clean.  ...  A  car  whizzed 

by- 

You  had  seen  him  coming  and  wanted  to  run.  But  you 
couldn’t  function.  Rusty  slinked  up  to  you.  With  a  rush, 
police  and  Joe  and  hoodlum  headlines  all  crowded  and  stuck 
in  your  throat.  He  said :  “Listen,  Kid,  we  all  know  how  you 
feel  about  Joe.  He  got  a  tough  break.  So  did  we.  But 
that’s  all  rotten  eggs.  Let’s  throw  them  out.”  Then  he 
turned  on  his  oiliest  smile:  “Now  the  boys  and  myself, 
we’ve  been  hoping  you’d  get  together  with  us.  We  got 
a  little  job.  ...” 

The  look  in  your  eyes  must  have  stopped  him.  You 
hurled  yourself  toward  him.  “No!  Get  away!  Get  away!” 
you  had  cried.  “Joe  didn’t  have  dirt  on  underneath!”  And 
he  went,  too. 

Then  you  cried.  You  kept  walking  along.  In  each 
snowy  flake  of  that  deep  December  eve  you  would  see  a 
sunbeam,  sunbeams  of  a  distant  summer  morn. 
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Critically  Speaking 

By  William  H.  FitzGerald 

The  Arabs,  the  Renaissance,  Spam — all  old  in  history, 
but  still  subjects  of  books  for  critics  to  talk  about. 

TO  write  good  history  is  always  difficult.  To  write  good 
history  which  is  also  good  reading  requires  rare  abil¬ 
ity.  Those  few  men  to  whom  such  genius  is  given  are  al¬ 
ways  sure  of  a  wide  and  appreciative  audience  among 
scholars  and  laymen  alike.  Judging  from  the  merits  of  his 
latest  book,  The  Arabs  (Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  1937), 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  place  Betram  Thomas  in  this 
gifted  class.  His  scholarship  is  unquestionable.  He  was  in¬ 
vited  to  give  the  Lowell 
Lectures  at  Harvard  on 
“The  Arabs”  in  1935.  His 
writing  ability  is  evident  to 
anyone  who  has  read  his 
books. 

As  a  subject  for  an 
historical  work,  few  races 
are  more  fascinating  than 
the  Arabs.  We  in  the  United 
States  hear  and  read  little 
of  the  Arabian  people  and 
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consequently  are  inclined  to  underestimate  their  importance 
in  history.  That  they  were  and  still  are  of  great  moment 
is  obvious  from  even  a  cursory  glance  at  their  past  and 
present.  Lest  there  be  any  confusion,  let  us  here  make  a 
distinction  which  Dr.  Thomas  is  very  careful  to  impress  on 
his  readers.  The  name  “Arabs”  has  two  different  meanings, 
each  in  common  use.  It  may  refer  only  to  those  people  living 
in  Arabia  proper,  or  it  may  be  used  in  a  much  broader 
sense — as  referring  to  all  those  people  subjugated  by  the 
Arab  tribesmen  who  swept  up  out  of  Mecca  and  lower 
Arabia  burning  with  zeal  for  the  religion  of  the  Prophet. 
When  we  speak  of  the  Arabs  as  being  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant  in  history  we  speak  of  them  in  the  latter  sense. 

The  statement  that  the  Arabs  are  still  a  potent  factor 
in  the  world  today  and  that  they  still  constitute  a  menace 
to  European  civilization  may  be  greeted  with  a  smile  by 
those  whose  knowledge  in  such  matters  is  a  little  super¬ 
ficial.  However,  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Belloc  seems 
to  hold  such  a  conviction.  On  analysis,  the  truth  of  this 
statement  becomes  less  obscure.  When  we  consider  the 
enormous  numbers  of  people  in  the  Near  East  who  still 
profess  the  religion  of  the  Prophet;  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  these  millions  of  souls  are  bound  together  by  a  bond 
which  has  in  the  past  proved  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome 
the  prejudices  and  habits  of  ages;  which  has  reconciled 
races  hitherto  the  fiercest  of  enemies,  and  may  do  so  again ; 
when  we  remember  that  our  boasted  superiority  of  the 
West  over  the  East  is  after  all  often  overestimated,  and 
that  this  advantage  is  slowly  declining  with  the  industrial¬ 
ization  of  the  East,  we  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  attitude  toward  Islam  has  more  justification  than 
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appears  on  the  surface.  We  must  never  forget  that  the 
Europe  which  beat  the  Infidel  at  Tours  was  a  different 
Europe  from  the  Europe  of  today.  The  victorious  armies 
of  the  First  Crusade  were  inflamed  with  a  zeal  for  some¬ 
thing  far  greater  than  the  narrow  nationalism  which  in¬ 
spires  the  soldier  of  today.  The  forces  of  Christianity 
which  opposed  Islam  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  united  forces, 
supported  by  a  united  Europe.  How  different  the  Europe 
of  today!  Seething  with  internal  dissension,  caught  be¬ 
tween  the  fires  of  military  dictatorship  on  the  one  hand 
and  capitalistic  dictatorship  on  the  other,  awaiting  only  a 
spark  to  set  ablaze  the  already  smouldering  tinder  of  race 
hatred  and  fanaticism,  and  either  hating  or  indifferent  to 
the  Church  to  which  it  owes  its  very  existence,  can  any 
united  movement  arise  out  of  this  mess?  Can  the  nectar 
of  self-sacrifice,  devotion,  and  piety  be  distilled  from  such 
a  devil’s-brew? 

To  this  chaos  that  is  Western  civilization  today  has 
the  East  any  unity  to  oppose?  Granting  that  the  Western 
World  possesses  a  decided  superiority  in  arms  and  the  scien¬ 
tific  equipment  for  war,  is  there  any  advantage  with  which 
the  East  might  balance  the  scales?  It  seems  to  us  that 
there  is — and  that  advantage  is  man-power,  coupled  with 
a  fanaticism  and  fatalism  which  nothing  in  the  West  can 
rival.  It  needs  only  the  genius  of  another  Tamerlane  or 
Ghengis  Khan  to  unite  the  teeming  millions  of  the  East’  and 
hurl  them  at  a  divided  and  weakened  West.  In  the  last 
analysis,  it  is  not  aeroplanes,  siege-guns,  tanks,  and 
machine-guns  which  win  wars.  It  is  man-power  and  the 
ideals  for  which  soldiers  fight.  For  this  reason  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  threat  of  the  East  is  a  very  real  one.  No  one 
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will  deny  its  superiority  in  numbers,  once  its  desperate 
millions  are  united.  Few  will  maintain  that  the  ideals 
which  motivate  the  European  soldier  today — nationalism, 
race  hatred,  and  devotion  to  a  human  and,  therefore,  mortal 
leader — are  capable  of  inspiring  the  mad  heroism  of  the 
jihad ,  or  Holy  War,  with  its  promise  of  Paradise  for  all  who 
die  in  battle. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  East  must  take  on  a  new 
interest.  Dr.  Thomas’  book  is  by  no  means  a  discussion 
of  the  Arabs  from  such  a  point  of  view.  He  is  concerned 
only  with  their  past  and  their  present,  and  he  ventures  no 
opinions  as  to  their  future.  But  he  who  would  know  the 
future  should  first  turn  to  the  past.  The  Arabs,  then,  is  a 
book  which  should  appeal  to  everyone  who  feels  even  a 
romantic  interest  in  Islam  and  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 

In  one  especially  fine  passage  the  author  has  summa¬ 
rized  the  Arabian  contribution  to  civilization.  “Just  as  the 
Arabs  had  profited  from  the  Greek  translations  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  so  in  the  twelfth  and  succeeding 
centuries  Europe  profited  by  these  Latin  translations  from 
the  Arabic.  And  so  Greco-Arabic  learning  spread  across 
Europe,  and  the  first  universities  sprang  up  in  response  to 
the  demand  for  it — Bologna,  Padua,  Paris.  The  Christian 
West  was  awakening.  She  had  already  inherited  a  large 
part  of  Moslem  legacy  when  the  crusades  brought  her  into 
closer  contact  with  the  Greek  Church  of  Eastern  Christen¬ 
dom.  She  had  become  fully  aware  of  the  legacy  of  the 
Greeks  bequeathed  through  the  Arabs,  and  as  time  passed 
she  abandoned  Arabic  to  go  straight  to  the  Greek  originals. 

“The  Arabs  had  meanwhile  forsaken  their  Greek  idols, 
had  in  turn  become  conquered  peoples  and  so  sank  back 
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into  obscurity.  Their  work  was  done.  They  had  held  aloft 
the  torch  of  Greek  civilization  and  after  four  hundred  years 
passed  it,  still  more  brightly  burning,  to  fhe  Christian  West. 
That  heritage  contained  the  seed  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
out  of  the  Renaissance  grew  European  civilization  and 
European  ascendancy.” 

Now  that  the  subject  of  the  Renaissance  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  we  hasten  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words  about  a  most  remarkable  book.  But 
few  libraries  and  private  collectors  of  the  richer  sort  will 
be  interested  in  purchasing  Jacob  Burckhardt’s  The  Civil¬ 
ization  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  (The  Phaidon  Press, 
Vienna).  It  is  truly  a  deluxe  edition.  Of  course  there’s  an 
old  saying  which  warns  against  judging  a  book  by  its 
cover,  but  still,  one  cannot  but  be  attracted  by  a  volume 
which  is  really  a  fine  example  of  the  printer’s  art,  and  this 
is  such  a  book.  Of  its  650  pages,  at  least  half  are  devoted 
to  a  collection  of  rotogravures  on  Renaissance  life  and 
art  which  is  sure  to  warm  the  heart  of  everyone  interested 
in  this  most  remarkable  period  of  history.  Reproductions 
of  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  portraits  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  times,  ecclesiastics,  despots,  artists,  soldiers,  and 
men  of  letters,  scenes  from  domestic  life,  reproductions  of 
battles  and  sieges,  and  illustrations  of  the  architecture  of 
the  times.  It  is  truly  a  wonderful  and  valuable  collection. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  very  fine 
treatise  on  various  phases  of  the  Renaissance,  written  in  a 
scholarly  and  very  readable  style.  The  different  topics 
which  are  discussed  deserve,  we  think,  at  least  enumeration. 
There  are  six  parts:  “The  State  as  a  Work  of  Art,”  “The 
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Development  of  the  Individual,”  “The  Revival  of  Antiquity,” 
“The  Discovery  of  the  World  and  of  Man,”  “Society  and 
Festivals,”  and  “Morality  and  Religion.”  It  is  obvious 
from  the  subject  matter  as  given  above  that  the  first  part 
of  the  book  will  have  but  little  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  its  popularity  is  the  fact  that  it  de¬ 
mands  of  the  reader  a  thorough  preknowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Time  after  time  allusions  are  made  which  have  little 
meaning  for  any  but  the  initiate,  and  consequently  detract 
much  from  the  interest  of  the  book.  The  author  has  so 
much  to  cover  and  so  little  space  to  cover  it  in  that  he  has 
adopted  a  method  almost  like  that  of  an  outline,  leaving  it 
to  the  reader  to  fill  in  the  gaps  with  his  own  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  The  marginal  notes  add  a  good  deal  to 
the  value  of  the  book  to  a  student. 

All  in  all,  The  Civilization  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy 
is  a  book  for  collectors  and  historians  and  will  have  little 
attraction  for  the  ordinary  reader.  Its  pictures,  though, 
are  real  treasures  and  aid  considerably  in  one’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Renaissance. 

From  Renaissance  Italy  to  modern  Spain  is  quite  a 
jump,  both  literally  and  metaphorically,  but  flick  a  few 
keys  on  the  typewriter  and  presto!  here  we  are.  Walter 
Starkie’s  Don  Gypsy  (E.  P.  Dutton,  1937),  is  a  travel  book 
about  Spain.  Personally,  we  have  had  a  deep-dyed  prejudice 
against  travel  books — ever  since  grammar  school  days 
when  travel  books  were  associated  with  geography,  and 
geography  was  something  we’d  rather  not  think  about. 
Later  this  aversion  became  almost  a  phobia  as  we  passed 
on  to  high  school  and  spent  agonized  hours  in  rooms  be- 
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decked  with  huge  posters  screaming  at  us  in  dazzling  greens, 
blinding  yellows,  and  shrieking  reds  the  glories  of  Southern 
France,  the  marvels  of  Northern  Italy,  and  the  beauty  of 
Central  Germany.  Then,  of  course,  there  were  the  inevitable 
guide  books  which  well-intentioned  teachers  received  gratis 
from  travel  agencies  and  inflicted  on  unappreciative  young 
readers. 

So  it  happened  that  travel  books  always  meant  for  us 
pictures  of  foolish  looking  tourists  in  very  foolish  costumes, 
riding  even  more  foolish  camels  in  front  of  the  ever-present 
pyramids;  or  ragged  urchins  perched  on  the  backs  of  very 
unprepossessing  water-buffalos  in  the  middle  of  a  morass 
which  we  were  informed  was  a  Chinese  rice-field;  or  savage 
creatures,  glaring  at  us  from  behind  great  bushy  manes 
of  woolly  hair,  as  they  danced  in  most  abbreviated  costumes 
on  a  beach  in  the  Fiji  Islands;  or  hideously  painted  Zulus 
spearing  lions  in  mid-leap  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  Such 
things  are  all  well  and  good  for  people  whose  tastes  run 
in  those  directions,  but  we  preferred  the  less  spectacular 
things  in  life. 

Don  Gypsy  changed  all  that.  Here  at  last  was  a  travel 
book  that  looked  like  the  real  thing,  a  vivid,  sparkling, 
living  narrative,  full  of  life  and  native  color.  A  book  which 
gets  into  the  core  of  things,  behind  the  pretty  little  trifles 
which  tourists  confuse  with  the  real  thing.  This  isn’t  a 
book  written  by  a  tourist  or  even  by  a  steamship  company. 
It’s  written  by  a  man  who  knows  and  loves  the  people  he 
writes  about.  Dr.  Starkie  is,  we  should  imagine,  a  bit  of  a 
character.  He’s  professor  of  Spanish  at  Dublin  University. 
Every  now  and  then  he  packs  up  his  violin  and  some  old 
clothes  and  tramps  around  Spain  for  awhile.  Being  a 
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master  of  the  violin,  he  earns  his  food  and  lodging  by  play¬ 
ing  in  the  streets  and  taverns,  living  the  life  of  a  wandering 
minstrel. 

The  gitanos,  the  Gypsies,  have  a  special  fascination  for 
him  and  he  knows  them  and  their  life  intimately,  since  he 
speaks  Calo  as  well  as  any  Gypsy.  In  fact  he  often  travels 
as  a  Gypsy.  If  anyone  is  qualified  to  write  about  Spain  and 
the  Spanish  Gypsies  it  is  he.  He  is  a  friend  of  people  of 
such  widely  separated  classes  as  Manuel  de  Falla  and  Fer¬ 
nando,  the  street-singer.  Wandering  through  the  towns  and 
cities,  mingling  with  all  sorts  of  people,  forgetting  that  he 
is  Irish  and  becoming  completely  Spanish,  he  has  collected 
scores  of  Spanish  legends  and  songs  and  has  had  many 
remarkable  adventures. 

Some  of  these  stories  he  has  told  in  his  book  Raggle- 
Taggle,  but  in  Don  Gypsy  he  writes  of  his  latest  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  Barbary  Coast  and  through  Andalusia.  Dr. 
Starkie’s  style  is  unusual  but  most  effective.  He  writes  in 
a  conversational  manner  admirably  suited  to  his  genius  as 
a  story-teller.  To  say  that  the  book  is  interesting  is  to  put 
it  mildly.  It  is  absorbing,  the  kind  of  book  one  can’t  put 
down  till  it’s  finished.  Starkie  made  his  trip  just  before 
the  Revolution  and  in  many  places  he  mentions  incidents 
and  little  details  which,  judging  from  what  we  now  know, 
were  prophecies  of  what  was  to  come. 

To  anyone,  whether  he’s  particularly  interested  in 
Spain  or  not,  who  is  looking  for  a  good  book,  we  recom¬ 
mend  Don  Gypsy. 

For  those  interested  in  the  drama  we  have  a  few 
suggestions.  Among  recently  published  collections  of  plays 
we  have  noted  Plays  of  Story  and  Legend  (Dodd,  Mead, 
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1937,  selected  by  A.  P.  Sanford),  and  Twenty  Short  Plays 
on  a  Royalty  Holiday  (Samuel  French,  1937,  edited  by 
Margaret  Mayorga). 

As  far  as  the  merits  of  the  plays  themselves  go,  we 
hesitate  to  judge  on  the  mere  reading  of  them.  However, 
we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  some  are  good,  some  are  bad, 
most  are  indifferent.  Plays  of  Story  and  Legend  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  short  plays  suitable  for  use  as  curtain-raisers  or  for 
small  amateur  productions.  Some  are  written  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  children.  The  royalties  of  these  plays  are  negligi¬ 
ble  and  the  overhead  is  small. 

The  edition  of  plays  on  a  “royalty  holiday”  is  much 
more  worth  while  and  is  not  without  a  significance  of  its 
own.  The  title  means  just  what  it  says :  amateurs  may  pro¬ 
duce  the  plays  free  of  all  royalties  until  1940,  provided  a 
copy  of  the  play  is  purchased  for  every  member  of  the  cast. 
Since  these  copies  cost  only  thirty-five  cents  a  piece  the 
boon  to  such  groups  is  evident.  The  plays  vary  in  length, 
though  none  is  long  enough  to  furnish  a  whole  evening’s 
program.  The  significant  thing  is  the  idea  behind  the  col¬ 
lection.  We  hope  to  see  more  editions  of  plays  published 
with  similar  conditions — for  the  sake  of  these  true  lovers  of 
the  drama,  the  amateurs  who  produce  plays  solely  for  the 
fun  of  it. 

Speaking  of  plays,  we  know  that  many  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  Room  Service  is  now  available  in  a  publication  by 
Random  House.  Maxwell  Anderson’s  Star  Wagon  has  also 
been  released  by  Anderson  House. 

We  were  disappointed  by  Stephen  Leacock’s  My  Dis¬ 
covery  of  the  West  (Hale,  Cushman  and  Flint,  1937),  but 
that’s  a  personal  opinion.  Unfortunately,  circumstances 
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do  not  permit  us  to  give  to  John  Farrow’s  Damien  the  Leper 
(Sheed  and  Ward,  1937),  the  attention  it  so  well  deserves. 
It’s  a  fine  book  and  those  who  miss  it  have  only  themselves 
to  blame  for  passing  up  a  real  treat. 


She  Threw  Me  A  Rose 

Wrapped  in  sadness  I  sat  alone; 

Then  passed  she, 

Laughing  gaily, 

And  tossed  a  rose 
To  me. 

I  caught  it  in  the  air, 

And  it  did  not  touch  the  ground. 

And  while  I  owned  it,  the  moments  flew. 

But  carelessly  I  threw  it  in  the  air, 

And  a  stranger  caught  it  up. 

He  disappeared,  leaving  me 
With  the  dream 
Of  the  rose 
And  her. 

— Vincent  Yenulevich. 
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Stolen 

By  Francis  J.  Dermody 

Policemen  are  busy  men  and  do  not  like  to  be  annoyed, 
even  though  some  of  their  annoyances  are  surprising. 

<rp\OLICE  Headquarters.”  The  droning  voice  came  over 
1  the  wires. 

“This  is  Walter  Morrow  of  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  I  want 
to  report  that  my  farm  was  raided  last  night  and  six 
chickens  were  stolen.  I’d  like  to  have  this  investigated 
immediately — if  you  will.  It’s  most  important.  They  were 
my  Thanksgiving  dinner.  ...” 

“Morrow  .  .  .  Mt.  Vernon.  Six  chickens  stolen.  Num¬ 
ber  twenty-five.”  The  voice  droned  phlegmatically,  droning 
on,  never  emotionally  inflected,  but  going  on  without 
changing.  “An  officer  will  be  out  to  investigate.” 

“Some  crack-pot.”  The  voice  was  a  mutter.  It  went 
back  sidewise  to  the  desk-ledger  where  the  complaints  were 
listed.  “Morrow.  Mt.  Vernon.  Six  chickens  stolen.” 

The  voice  paused.  One  would  be  looking  up  at  the 
station  clock  for  the  time  of  the  complaint.  “Ten  o’clock,” 
the  voice  muttered. 

“Police  Headquarters.  Yes.  We  received  your  com¬ 
plaint.  Morrow.  Mt.  Vernon.  Six  chickens  stolen.  It  will  be 
investigated  as  soon  as  possible.  Yes.  An  officer  will  be 
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out.”  Crack-pot.  The  voice  subsided  into  the  ledger,  melted 
into  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  without  emotion,  inanimate. 

The  clock,  talking  interminably,  until  five.  A  static 
thing  except  for  the  moving  hands  and  the  unmoved  voice. 
You  could  hear  it  over  the  wires.  You  knew  how  it  would 
be  going  on  and  on  from  two  until  five. 

“Police  Headquarters?  I  want  to — ” 

“Report  the  loss  of  six  chickens.  We  received  your 
complaint  and  it  will  be  investigated.”  There  was  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  annoyance  in  the  voice.  The  clock  was  less 
audible. 

“I  know  that  you  have  received  the  report.  I  want  it 
investigated.  The  night  before,  six  other  chickens  were 
stolen.  The  night  before  that  six  more  chickens.  Now  they 
are  all  gone.” 

“How  many  were  there?” 

“Eighteen.” 

“No.  No.  I  can  count.  How  many  men  were  there? 
How  many  chicken  thieves?” 

You  could  not  hear  the  clock,  now. 

“There  was  just  one.” 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“Yes.  There  was  just  one.  My  ears  are  very  acute. 
I  am  positive  that  there  was  only  one.  I  couldn’t  be  mis¬ 
taken.  I  am  absolutely  sure  there  was  only  one.  My  hearing 
is  too  good.” 

“An  officer  will  be  out  in  ten  minutes  and  investigate.” 

“I  will  be  expecting  him.” 

“Yes.” 

One  could  hear  the  absence  of  him  for  ten  minutes, 
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while  the  clock  at  the  end  of  the  wires  would  be  inaudible 
under  commands. 

“I  would  also  like  to  thank  you.  Without  your  help  I 
do  not  know  what  I  would  have  done.  It  will  be  a  great 
relief.” 

The  voice  over  the  wire  could  not  be  heard.  For  a 
moment  the  thing  behind  the  voice  would  be  thinking, 
“Sarcastic  old  devil.”  Then  in  its  very  best  drone — “Were 
you  able  to  get  a  description  of  the  thief?” 

“No.  That  would  be  difficult.” 

The  clock  could  be  heard  ticking  at  the  end  of  the  wire. 
A  chair  creaked  while  the  voice  waited.  There  was  so  little 
reason  why  one  could  not  give  a  description  of  the  thief, 
when  one  was  sure  that  there  was  only  one. 

“No,  I  couldn’t  very  well.  I  am  blind.” 


Vigil 

A  crimson  flammule  of  fire 
restlessly, 

ceaselessly  dancing. 

A  heart,  kindled  with  love, 

sputters,  choked  with  waxen  mortality, 

flames  again  brightly. 

— William  H.  FitzGerald. 
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GEORGE  GERSHWIN 


George  Gershwin,  Rhapsodist 

By  Robert  M.  Phillips 


Present-day  jazz  mirrors  the  hectic  American  life , 
and  one  of  the  clearer  mirrors  is  Gershwin’s  jazz. 

HE  composition  of  rhapsodies  is  not  new.  Three  thou- 


X  sand  years  ago  rhapsodists  were  rife  in  Greece,  and 
the  most  familiar  of  them  is  Homer,  the  errant  bard.  Much 
like  the  troubadors  of  medieval  France,  he  wandered  from 
state  to  state  and  from  city  to  city  of  Greece  to  spin  his 
uncommon  yams.  His  purposes  were  practical,  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  spiritual.  Like  all  human  beings,  he  needed  food 
to  continue  his  life.  Also,  he  wanted  to  teach  people  and  to 
entertain  them.  With  his  voice  as  a  medium,  he  sang  the 
sermons  of  a  preacher:  Go  to  the  furthest  extremes  for 
your  friends,  especially  your  intimate  friends;  do  not  fall 
into  temptation ;  and  be  courageous  enough  to  overcome  all 
obstacles  that  you  may  reach  your  longed-for  goal. 

As  the  centuries  rolled  on,  rhapsodists  still  existed. 
The  seeds  of  the  rhapsodic  composition  had  now  been  sown 
in  France,  and  there  they  had  their  first  planting  outside 
of  Greece.  There  was  their  first  germination.  The  first 
buds  of  the  musical  flower  were  the  romantic  troubadours 
and  trouveres  of  France.  At  the  same  time  appeared  the 
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minstrels  of  England,  who  outlived  the  French  troubadours. 
Finally  appeared  the  minnesingers  of  Germany,  who  were 
court  entertainers  like  the  English  minstrels,  and  they 
lyricized  on  love  and  its  beauty. 

With  the  passage  of  a  few  more  centuries,  a  new  type 
of  rhapsody  was  invented.  Its  inventor  and  chief  exponent 
was  Franz  Liszt,  an  Hungarian  composer  and  pianist  of 
extraordinary  ability.  With  the  piano  or  symphonic  orches¬ 
tra  as  a  medium,  he  wrote  a  form  of  symphony  which  dif¬ 
fered  from  its  predecessor  in  that  there  were  no  stops 
between  movements.  This  he  called  a  rhapsody — a  sewing 
together  of  tunes.  He  composed  primarily  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  nobility.  His  stirring  rhapsodies,  with  their  semi- 
barbaric,  intoxicating,  and  exotic  rhythms,  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  gypsy  melodies  and  dances,  which  had  had  an 
ineradicable  fascination  for  him  since  his  childhood. 

After  Liszt’s  death  the  composition  of  rhapsodies 
passed  into  a  torpid  state,  and  it  was  for  an  American  to 
revive  it  and  to  make  it  as  popular  as  it  had  once  been. 
The  man  was  George  Gershwin.  He  was  bom  as  Jacob 
Gershwin,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  of  an  obscure  Jewish 
stock.  As  a  child  he  was  neither  precocious  nor  fond  of 
music  or  makers  of  music.  In  fact,  he  called  his  music- 
studying  playmates  “little  Maggies.” 

During  his  twelfth  year  two  momentous  events  hap¬ 
pened  to  him.  First,  his  mother  bought  a  piano.  Then  he 
heard  a  violinist,  Max  Rosen,  a  classmate  of  his,  give  a  con¬ 
cert  in  the  elementary  school  they  attended.  That  was  spur 
enough  to  start  him  off  on  his  musical  career,  and  the  piano 
proved  to  be  such  a  cynosure  to  him  that  his  parents  ar¬ 
ranged  for  one  of  the  local  music  teachers  to  instruct  him. 
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As  he  learned  quickly,  Gershwin  went  from  teacher  to 
teacher  until  he  met  Charles  Hambitzer,  sometime  student 
of  Marquette  University  and  a  versatile  musician  who  is 
credited  with  “finding”  George.  He  at  once  discovered  that 
his  pupil  was  a  genius.  Harmony,  whose  rudiments  Gersh¬ 
win  learned  for  the  first  time,  delighted  him.  The  musical 
classics,  of  which  he  had  been  ignorant  till  then,  amazed 
Aim.  Unfortunately,  Hambitzer  died  at  a  critical  point  in 
the  youth’s  musical  career,  and  it  was  only  when  he  had 
become  famous  that  he  resumed  his  study  of  the  piano.  Then 
he  studied  under  Hutcheson,  of  the  Julliard  School  of 
Music,  and  he  learned  more  about  harmony  with  Goldmark 
and  Kelenyi. 

Gershwin  never  graduated  from  high  school,  and  he 
left  it  at  the  end  of  his  second  year — when  he  was  but  fif¬ 
teen  years  old.  He  had  attended  the  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  bookkeeping,  phonography,  and  the  like  were 
useless  to  a  boy  whose  chief  ambition  was  to  be  a  pre¬ 
eminent  concert  pianist.  He  found  work  as  a  “plugger”  at 
Remick’s,  a  local  musical  company.  His  duty,  with  a  weekly 
fifteen  dollar  remuneration,  was  to  tour  the  haunts  of  Tin 
Pan  Alley  as  a  floor  pianist  to  a  swing-and-dance  actor  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  current  songs  were  most  popular. 

From  this  experience  he  received  his  true  education, 
which  made  him  worldly-wise,  yet  not  callous.  During  this 
time  a  notion  suddenly  dawned  on  him,  and  it  clung  persist¬ 
ently  to  him:  Jazz  could  be  refined;  it  was  not  limited  only 
to  dance  rhythms.  Too,  he  began  to  see  his  own  possibili¬ 
ties  as  a  composer  and  his  limitations  as  a  pianist. 

After  a  two-year  stay  at  Remick’s,  he  departed  for 
theater  work.  He  was  rehearsal  pianist  for  Victor  Herbert’s 
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and  Jerome  Kern’s  Miss  1917.  His  ability  was  at  once  evi¬ 
dent,  so  he  was  retained  by  its  producer,  Ned  Waybum,  at 
a  salary  of  thirty-five  dollars  a  week.  During  the  run  of 
Miss  1917  there  were  Sunday  concerts.  On  those  nights 
Vivienne  Segal  rendered  You — Just  You  and  There’s  More 
to  a  Kiss ,  two  of  Gershwin’s  earlier  compositions,  which 
gave  him  his  first  important  hearing. 

Next  followed  a  rapid  succession  of  events,  all  of  which 
occurred  before  he  was  twenty.  As  accompanist  for  Louise 
Dresser,  he  went  on  a  Keith  circuit.  Then  he  was  hired  by 
the  publishing  house  of  Harms  as  a  staff  composer,  a  leis¬ 
urely  job,  for  he  composed  whenever  he  wished.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  an  accompanist  for  Nora  Bayes  on  a 
concert  tour.  Continually  he  was  composing,  and  his  music 
also  improved  in  quality. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Gershwin  wrote  La  La  Lucille, 
which  was  one  of  his  first  musical  comedies.  Because  it 
was  a  success,  George  White  of  the  “Scandals”  offered  him 
a  five-year  contract,  which  he  accepted. 

While  he  worked  with  White,  Gershwin  met  Paul 
Whiteman — and  that  chance  meeting  was  destined  to  bring 
them  world  fame.  At  the  end  of  1923  Whiteman  commis¬ 
sioned  Gershwin  to  write  a  jazz  composition  within  a  classi¬ 
cal  mold.  As  he  was  busy  at  the  time  on  his  own  musical 
comedy,  Sweet  Little  Devil,  he  refused.  But  one  day,  while' 
reading  a  newspaper,  he  discovered  that  he  was  writing  a 
symphony.  This  was  either  one  of  Whiteman’s  pranks  or 
a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  a  reporter.  But  Gersh¬ 
win  set  his  mind  to  work,  and  he  began  the  composition  of 
the  Rhapsody  in  Blue  while  in  New  York  City.  On  the 
train  to  Boston  he  saw  the  whole  framework  of  the  com- 
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position.  He  was  helped  in  his  work  by  the  monotonous 
movement  of  the  train  which  suggested  some  of  the  rhythms 
for  the  rhapsody.  Later,  at  a  house  party  in  New  York, 
he  played  a  slow  movement  of  the  piece.  Within  three  weeks 
it  was  completed.  On  February  12,  1924,  it  had  its  premiere 
at  iEolian  Hall,  New  York,  where  it  was  most  warmly 
received  by  the  audience.  But  some  critics  received  it  in¬ 
differently,  though  others  did  comment  on  it  favorably. 

The  Rhapsody  in  Blue  is  about  thirty  pages  in  length, 
and  with  this  opus  Gershwin  succeeded  in  proving  what  he 
had  long  ago  set  out  to  do.  He  proved  by  demonstration 
that  the  limitations  of  jazz  were  further  than  had  yet  been 
believed,  and  he  showed  that  jazz  could  be  refined. 

In  this  composition,  I  believe,  he  also  tried  to  portray 
life  as  it  is  led  today  by  an  average  person  of  a  large 
metropolis  in  the  United  States:  He  is  sophisticated,  or 
pretends  to  be;  he  is  always  in  a  hurry;  he  finds  little 
time  to  devote  to  meditation.  He  mistakes  day-dreaming 
for  thinking;  the  pace  of  his  life  grows  continually  faster, 
until  he  loses  so  much  of  his  mental  balance  that  he  lives 
in  a  state  bordering  on  delirium.  Sometimes  he  regains  his 
normal  mind,  but  soon  returns  to  his  fast  life  and  its 
enervating  pace. 

The  composition  is  simple  in  structure  and  almost 
blunt  in  its  message,  and  it  consists  of  a  number  of  vitaliz¬ 
ing  rhythms  and  two  delightful  melodies.  It  is  unlike  any 
of  the  rhapsodies  of  Liszt  which  usually  have  two  move¬ 
ments:  one  slow  and  the  other  allegro  vivace. 

The  work  is  believed  to  be,  like  most  great  composi¬ 
tions,  a  conglomeration  of  recollections  of  other  musical 
immortals.  Its  mold  is  like  Liszt’s.  Its  rhythms  are  like 
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Chopin’s.  Its  “blues”  are  like  Handy’s,  the  creator  of  the 
Saint  Louis  Blues.  Its  middle  section  is  like  Tschaikowsky’s 
melodic  line. 

The  piece  still  remains  popular,  and  it  is  constantly 
being  performed  by  our  best  symphonic  orchestras.  It  is 
danced  to  by  the  French  ballets.  Students  of  music  play  it, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  person  who  does  not  find  enjoyment 
in  hearing  it. 

Why  is  this  so?  The  answer  lies  in  its  originality, 
simplicity,  vitality,  and  tone  coloring.  A  composition  with 
such  contents  had  never  been  heard  before.  Its  stirring 
rhythms,  almost  barbarous,  but  not  raucous,  added  to  its 
“blues,”  and  all  without  thick  mazes  of  notes,  gave  men  a 
heretofore  unknown  pleasure  in  music. 

Gershwin  also  wrote  other  jazz  compositions  in  the 
classical  mold:  Concerto  in  F,  American  in  Paris,  Preludes 
for  the  Piano.  He  also  enriched  musical  comedy  with  his 
lilting,  saucy,  and  catchy  tunes,  and  he  increased  the  reper¬ 
toire  of  fox-trots  with  his  individual  jazz  pieces.  One  of 
his  last  works  was  writing  the  score  for  Porgy  and  Bess. 

This  past  summer  the  young  genius  died.  Sadly 
enough,  it  happened  at  the  zenith  of  his  career.  However, 
untimely  as  was  his  death,  his  life  had  been  full.  Like  all 
men,  he  could  be  serviceable,  and  he  saw  to  it  that  he  served. 
His  jazz-classical  compositions  are  in  truth  fine  pieces  of 
music,  and  contributions  to  the  culture  of  the  world.  Al¬ 
though  not  the  purest  and  not  the  most  inspired  of  crea¬ 
tions,  they  are  valuable  to  the  music  lover  and  to  the  stu¬ 
dent.  They  reveal  what  is  some  of  the  best  music  com¬ 
posed  at  the  inception  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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Exits  and  Entrances 

By  George  F.  Clinton 

George  obliges  us  with  a  fine  digest  of  his  first  hook 
in  the  hope  of  overthrowing  Emily  Post’s  dictatorship. 

WHAT  should  a  young  man  do  when  he  wishes  to 
gracefully  bid  farewell  to  a  group  of  girls  with 
whom  he  has  spent  the  evening  ?  Take  a  few  self-conscious 
steps  towards  the  door,  half -turn  around,  and  with  a  sick- 
ish,  ghoulish  smile  utter  a  half-heard,  “Good  night,  girls,” 
following  this  with  an  ungraceful,  leaping  bound  towards 
the  nearest  exit?  No,  not  at  all.  In  fact,  certainly  not.  In¬ 
stead,  he  should  summon  up  all  the  dormant  conceit  of  his 
sex  into  one  grand  outburst  of  self-sufficiency  to  the  effect 
that,  “I  hope  that  you  girls  are  privileged  again  in  the  near 
future  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  my  company.”  And  then, 
with  a  light  “au  re  voir,”  make  gracefully  and  leisurely  for 
the  exit  farthest  removed  from  him  at  the  moment  of  this 
affair.  The  effect  of  such  an  exit  is  so  startling  as  to  be 
almost  hypnotic  in  its  effects.  If  the  young  man  makes  a 
constant  practice  of  such  exits,  he  will  soon  become  the 
cynosure  of  all  the  feminine  eyes  within  his  vicinity. 
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Another  embarrassing  situation  for  the  person  who 
has  not  undertaken  to  study  Clinton’s  Exits  and  Entrances , 
is  the  sudden  intrusion  upon  the  family  dinner,  with  its 
accompanying  hard  looks  from  the  paterfamilias  and  an  all 
too  patient  reception  by  the  good  mater.  If  such  a  trifling 
situation  should  flash  across  the  panorama  of  your  exist¬ 
ence,  simply  aim  a  few  caustic  remarks  at  each  and  every 
member  of  the  family  seated  at  the  table.  Tell  Papa  that 
his  head  would  make  a  better  mirror  than  a  rat-nest.  Tell 
Mamma  to  never  mind — it’s  better  to  be  pleasingly  plump 
than  scandalously  slender.  After  a  round-robin  of  compli¬ 
mentary  remarks  like  these,  the  family  has  completely  for¬ 
gotten  their  dinner.  In  fact,  they’re  choking  so  hard  they’ve 
completely  forgotten  you.  That  is  the  psychological  moment 
to  depart.  No  exit  speech  is  necessary.  It  would  even  be 
superfluous — and  everyone  has  been  spared  a  great  deal  of 
embarrassment. 

Then  there  is  the  situation  where  one  meets  a  casual 
acquaintance  on  the  street  (a  casual  acquaintance  being 
defined  as  the  fellow  whom  you  know  well  enough  to  laugh 
with  but  not  at).  One  wishes  to  break  away — oh,  ever  so 
tactfully  and  gently,  but  ever  so  swiftly.  If  a  man,  you  are 
probably  on  your  way  to  the  club  or  to  the  boxing  matches ; 
or,  if  a  woman,  you  are  hastening  to  make  the  eight-fifteen 
show.  What  to  do?  Simply  this: 

With  a  great  show  of  briskness,  seasoned  with  a  dash 
of  mutual  interest,  inform  your  casual  acquaintance  that 
there’s  something  very  urgent  that  you  wish  to  speak  to 
him  about  in  the  morning  and  will  he  please  call  you  at 
your  office  at  his  earliest  convenience.  This  will  have  the 
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twofold  effect  of 


promptly  curtailing 
the  usual  loose  talk 
about  weather  and 
politics,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  elevating 
you  in  the  esteem  of 
your  casual  acquain¬ 
tance  who  is  flattered 
by  your  kind  atten¬ 
tions.  While  such  a 
policy  is  purely  Machi¬ 
avellian  in  execution 
and  smells  to  high 
heaven  of  pragmatism 
— still,  to  use  a  com¬ 
mon  figure  of  speech, 
it  is  practical.  What 
to  do  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  your  gullible,  casual  acquaintance  takes  the 
trouble  to  call  you  up,  is  not  considered  within  the  scope 
of  this  book. 


A  young  man  recently  came  to  me  with  what  seemed  to 
him  to  be  a  problem  of  grave  possibilities  and  consequences. 
However,  after  a  brief  half-hour’s  consultation,  a  happy 
solution  to  his  problem  was  formulated  and  his  peace  of 
mind  was  once  more  restored. 

It  seems  that  the  young  man  had  been  taking  a  young 
lady  out  for  a  year  or  more.  He  was  desperately  in  love 
with  her,  but  it  could  not  be  said  that  she  adored  every 
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clod  of  adobe  clay  on  which  he  was  wont  to  tread.  And  so, 
receiving  no  affection  in  return,  he  felt  his  ardor  cooling. 
Yet,  still  and  all,  he  wanted  to  feel  sure,  before  he  ceased 
calling  upon  the  young  lady,  that  there  wasn’t  some  hidden 
spark  of  affection  in  her  heart  for  him.  His  problem  was, 
then:  How  could  he  leave  her  with  full  assurance  of  this 
latter  fact? 

First  of  all,  I  gave  him  a  few  pointers  on  the  eccentrici¬ 
ties  of  lovers  of  the  female  persuasion.  It  was  a  certain 
fact,  I  told  him,  that  they  simply  relish  poetry  of  a  delicate, 
subtle  nature.  If  he  were  to  recite  in  poetic  cadence  his 
qualifications  as  a  lover  and,  furthermore,  state  the  prudent 
doubt  that  existed  in  his  mind,  in  a  manner  not  too  bold 
and  not  too  outspoken,  he  would  most  certainly  succeed 
in  solving  to  his  entire  satisfaction  the  question  which 
existed  in  his  mind.  He  might  even  win  the  little  lady  over 
to  his  side. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  then,  I  drew  up  the  following 
poem  for  him,  composed  of  two  quatrains  and  constructed 
in  dactylic  pentameter,  a  masterpiece  of  mingled  emotions 
and  elusive  phraseology.  The  poem  follows  immediately: 

Don’t  you  really  think  that  I  am  handsome, 

And  don’t  you  really  think  that  I  am  brave  ? 

Don’t  you  really  think  that  I  am  forceful, 

And  isn’t  it  for  me  alone  you  crave? 

Oh,  the  flowers  do  bloom  in  the  springtime, 

And  the  leaves  flutter  down  in  the  fall; 

But  you  know,  my  dear,  it  seems  somehow 
That  you  care  for  me  not  at  all. 
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Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  rare  specimen  of  poetic  valor 
produced  the  desired  results  and  the  young  couple  were 
happily  married  five  years  later. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  feats  for  youngsters 
in  their  adolescent  years  to  perform  is  to  enter  a  dance 
hall  gracefully.  Often  you  have  seen  a  sprightly  dressed 
young  girl  escorted  by  a  fresh,  clean-cut  youth  enter  upon 
the  floor — only  to  stand  there  stupidly,  too  scared  to  display 
his  rather  embryonic  skill  at  the  dance  and  too  ignorant  in 
affairs  of  the  world  to  carry  on  anything  but  the  most 
meager  of  conversations.  To  you  boys  and  girls  who  find 
yourselves  in  this  predicament,  I  advise  that  you  retreat  to  a 
remote  corner  of  the  floor  where  you  may  develop  your  tal¬ 
ents,  far  removed  from  the  maddening  crowd.  It  is  impera¬ 
tive,  you  see,  that  you  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  dance,  and  this  seems  a  method  conducive 
to  good  fun,  unhindered  by  the  stiffness  which  self- 
consciousness  lends  to  such  occasions.  The  mere  fact  that 
you  are  dancing  will  lend  enchantment  to  your  conversation 
and  the  evening  will  pass  swiftly  and  gaily. 

There  is  one  experience  in  a  young  man’s  life  which 
he  never  forgets:  his  first  attempt  to  purchase  a  glass  of 
ale  in  a  public  tap  at  an  age  not  corresponding  to  the  legal 
requirement.  There  is  an  entrance  that  calls  for  bold-faced 
brazenness  and  steel-nerved  calm.  The  voice  must  be  kept 
well-modulated  and  casual  in  tone.  A  cigarette  or  pipe 
helps  somewhat  to  lend  an  air  of  maturity,  while  working 
clothes  and  a  three  day’s  growth  of  beard,  all  contribute 
to  the  illusion.  Never  make  the  mistake,  my  dear  young 
men,  of  attempting  this  bit  of  whimsical  fraud  attired  in 
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your  best  Kollege  Kut  clothes,  with  a  fresh  shave  lending 
an  adolescent  texture  to  your  skin  and  a  $2.95  Best  Quality 
Soft  Felt  gracing  your  head  at  a  reckless  angle.  It’s  a  dead 
give-away,  and  any  self-respecting  bartender  will  send 
you  home  to  fireside  and  family. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  facing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  today  is  what  to  do  with  the  late  theater-goer. 
Some  plead  extermination  on  the  grounds  that  this  species 
of  moron  has  no  place  in  a  well-regulated  society.  The 
S.  P.  C.  A.  put  an  end  to  that  movement.  Others  of  a  more 
kindly  turn  of  mind  simply  urge  that  the  patrons  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  administer  a  modified  form  of  what  is  vulgarly 
known  as  the  “hot  oven”  to  whomsoever  chooses  to  run  the 
gauntlet  for  the  sake  of  a  seat. 

But  how  perfectly  absurd  for  respectable  people  to  be 
subjected  to  such  ribald  treatment  when  Clinton’s  Exits 
and  Entrances  offers  the  alternative  of  two  excellent  plans, 
either  one  of  which  will  gag  you.  The  first  one,  and  the  one 
requiring  a  greater  exercise  of  ingenuity,  calls  for  a  quick 
commanding  yell  of: 

“Free  beer  now  being  served  in  the  lobby  to  all  the 
soaks!” 

This  will  empty  half  the  house. 

The  other  scheme  is  of  a  more  primitive  and  aboriginal 
type  and  simply  consists  of  crawling  beneath  the  seats  to 
that  particular  one  which  you  have  chosen.  Do  not  blame 
your  favorite  author  if  you  happen  to  crush  somebody’s 
favorite  corn  and  get  a  rabbit  punch  in  return.  This  simply 
indicates  that  you  are  clumsy. 
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It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  in  a  long  and  eventful 
lifetime,  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  various 
relationships  existing  between  persons  on  the  same  or  vary¬ 
ing  plane  of  social  equality.  But  nowhere  have  I  seen  a 
relationship  exhibiting  more  peculiar  tendencies  than  that 
found  between  two  young  women  who,  having  a  mutual 
regard  and  liking  for  one  another,  form  a  friendship  of 
such  a  confiding  nature  as  to  be  rivaled  only  by  that  of 
Damon  and  Pythias  of  mythological  lore.  No  doubt  at  this 
point,  gentle  reader,  you  are  tempted  to  enquire  as  to  how 
such  a  situation  enters  within  the  scope  of  such  a  book  as 
this.  Mais  oui,  a  prudent  doubt,  but  one  not  entirely 
prompted  by  good  sense — for  observe  what  follows. 

A  young  man  came  to  visit  me  recently  and  placed 
before  me  a  problem  of  such  formidable  and  terrifying 
aspect  as  to  positively  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  stupefication. 
Assuming  my  familiar  role  of  father  confessor,  I  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  releasing  his  tortured  soul  from  its  limbo  of  woe¬ 
ful  apprehensions. 

It  sees  that  this  young  man  was  suing  a  young  maiden 
for  the  copyright  privileges  of  her  affection.  He  had  fought 
his  case  well  so  far,  up  through  the  lower  courts  of  uncle, 
auntie,  brother,  sister,  mommy,  and  poppy.  But  now  the 
court  of  last  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Courts,  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  young  maiden’s  girl  friend ,  was  to  pass  final 
judgment  on  the  young  man’s  qualifications  as  a  fit  mate  for 
her  friend.  And  guess  what  ?  The  young  man  was  nervous 
at  the  prospect  of  meeting  this  tycoon,  this  potent  wielder 
of  unbridled  power. 

With  my  usual  display  of  acumen,  I  steadied  him  with 
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a  shot  of  whiskey,  which  I  always  keep  on  hand  for  just 
such  emergencies — meanwhile  taking  one  myself  just  to 
play  the  good  host,  of  course. 

At  the  outset,  I  told  him,  he  must  appear  for  the  great 
occasion  immaculately  groomed  with  clean  linen,  freshly 
pressed  suit,  and  spotless  shoes.  He  must  be  quick  to 
catch  her  name  when  introduced,  and  he  must  reply  softly, 

“How  do  you  do,  L - .  I’m  so  happy  to  know  you.” 

(This  latter  phrasing  is  distinctly  anti-Emily  Post  but, 
dear  readers,  your  favorite  author  approves.) 

Following  the  introduction,  the  young  man  should 
gracefully  seat  himself,  assume  a  relaxed  position,  light  up 
a  cigarette,  and  wax  conversational.  Thus  will  he  bring 
to  the  front  all  the  charm  and  personality  which  he  pos¬ 
sesses  and  the  evening  should  pass  with  gay  and  delightful 
abandon.  Remember,  you  young  men  who  are  presented 
with  a  problem  of  this  nature,  that  when  you  venture  forth 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  this,  you  are  on  parade — and  it’s 
a  dress  parade  at  that!  So  save  your  informality  and  little 
eccentricities  for  your  next  meeting.  Some  don’ts : 

Don’t  show  a  propensity  for  drinking  beer. 

Don’t  play  parlor  tricks. 

Don’t  talk  too  much  about  yourself  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  don’t  exhibit  too  much  reticence  about  your  interests, 
your  likes  and  dislikes. 

One  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  collegiate  studies 
is  the  oral  examination.  This  generally  embraces  about  a 
year’s  work  within  the  infinitesimal  space  of  ten  minutes 
time,  and  often  that  whole  year’s  work  depends  entirely 
and  simply  on  the  oral  exam.  The  entrance  into  the  exam 
room  (generally  presided  over  by  three  stem  professors) 
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is  a  feat  unrivaled  even  by  such  hardened  campaigners  as 
Clyde  Beatty,  Daniel  in  the  Lion’s  Den,  or  the  Fuller  Brush 
salesman. 

In  the  first  place  the  student’s  nerves  must  be  calmed  by 
a  patient  and  exhaustive  maneuvering  of  mental  control — 
but  you  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  accomplish  such  a  feat. 
I  have  experimented  nobly,  with  indifferent  results,  with  the 
following  phrases,  pronounced  inwardly  with  explosive  force 
and  expressed  outwardly  with  a  dark  brooding  of  the  eyes : 

“To  blazes  with  my  profs.  They  haven’t  any  right  un¬ 
der  God’s  sun  to  make  me  as  nervous  as  this.” 

“Ten  years  from  now  who’ll  care  whether  or  not  I  even 
went  to  this  school.” 

“Oh  what’s  the  matter  with  me  anyway?” 

But  whatever  your  inward  mental  state  you  must  pre¬ 
serve  a  calm  exterior  and  a  voice  free  from  any  indication 
of  delirium  tremens.  Leather  heels  will  help  to  increase  your 
confidence  as  you  stride  manfully  into  the  room,  and  a 
hearty  and  full-blown  “Good  morning,  gentlemen,”  will  help 
to  tear  down  many  barriers.  Whatever  you  do,  don’t  pull 
a  Mr.  Milquetoast,  for  this  will  serve  to  put  you  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  and  put  your  professors  ill  at  ease.  If  you  have 
studied  the  exam  matter  well  and  follow  these  directions 
explicitly,  you  will  never  have  occasion  to  rebuke  yourself 
for  being  a  failure. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  said  that  to  write  a  book,  and 
write  it  well,  required  the  ability  to  live  every  situation 
through  in  one’s  mind.  The  mental  anguish  which  I  have 
suffered  in  forcing  my  poor  mind  to  experience  the  many  in¬ 
cidents  herein  set  down,  compels  me  at  this  point  to  draw  the 
curtain  with  a  fond  farewell  to  my  dearly  beloved  readers. 
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On  A  Still  Night 

Night  is  a  beauteous  lady  that  walks 
more  softly  than  Death; 
she  breaks  her  fast  of  silence  only 
to  sigh  in  a  whispering  breath. 

Her  gossamer  robes  are  funereal  black, 

and  they  sweep  silently 

behind  her.  She’s  sad  of  heart  and  weeps — 

though  bitterly,  yet  quietly — 

and  scatters  her  dewdrop  tears  for  Morning 

to  gather  carefully. 

The  moon  is  her  lantern;  she  holds  it  aloft 

and  looks  for  her  lover  who  fled 

in  a  blaze  of  light.  She  knows  he  is  faithless — 

he  left  her  alone  with  the  dead — 

and  yet  she  will  not  have  another 

lover  in  his  stead. 

And  she  mourns  like  a  widow  for  a  love 
that’s  lost.  She  beweeps  her  plight, 
wants  not  the  rest  which  she  may  have — 
for  Love  is  the  soul  of  night. 


— John  Ryan. 
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A  Matter  Of  Treason 

By  Bronis  Tubel  is 

Some  men  would  sacrifice  their  lives  for  liberty, 
but  only  if  the  liberty  is  wedded  with  discipline. 

THE  night  was  dark,  cold,  and  damp.  The  fog  lay  thick 
and  heavy  on  the  naked  hillside.  Up  the  squat  hill  and 
over  the  crest  ran  a  narrow  road  that  was  sodden  with 
spring  rain.  Near  the  crown  of  the  hill,  close  to  the  high¬ 
way,  stood  a  huge,  solitary  oak. 

Three  men  on  horseback  were  beneath  the  tree.  One 
was  a  tremendously  broad-shouldered  fellow,  and  he  sat 
rigidly  upright  in  his  saddle.  Another  leaned  forward,  his 
hands  resting  on  the  horse’s  neck.  He  was  large-boned  and 
lanky,  and  his  legs  dangled  as  if  lifeless  from  the  animal’s 
back.  The  third  was  a  small  man,  and  he  appeared  even 
smaller  because  he  had  his  coat  drawn  tightly  about  him 
and  he  sat  hunched  in  his  saddle. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  men  waited  beneath  the 
tree,  yet  not  a  word  passed  among  them.  But  suddenly  one 
of  the  horses  snorted.  Another  pawed  the  spongy  turf. 
“He’s  cornin’,”  muttered  the  gangling  fellow. 

The  short  man  unstrapped  his  rifle  from  the  saddle. 
The  others  did  the  same. 
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A  moment  later  a  man  on  horseback  appeared  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill.  The  horse  was  tired  from  plodding  in 
the  mud  and  pushing  through  the  fog,  and  its  head  hung 
almost  between  its  forelegs. 

The  three  men  moved  to  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
leveled  their  muskets  at  the  stranger.  He  did  not  notice 
them  until  he  was  almost  upon  them,  and  then  he  pulled 
hard  at  the  reins  and  the  horse  lifted  his  head  lazily.  The 
animal  came  to  a  halt,  and  the  stranger  eyed  his  assailants 
silently. 

“Raise  your  hands,”  the  great-shouldered  man  said 
gruffly. 

The  wayfarer  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  the  other 
moved  close  to  him.  After  he  had  disarmed  the  stranger, 
he  said: 

“Your  name,  sir?” 

The  stranger  was  silent. 

“Your  name,  sir?” 

The  man  continued  to  hold  his  tongue. 

“Very  well.  .  .  .  Your  papers,  sir.” 

The  man  did  not  stir.  The  large-shouldered  one  moved 
still  closer  to  him. 

“Mr.  Thomas  Ladd,”  he  hissed,  “I’ve  asked  you  for  the 
papers  you  carry.” 

“You  know  me?”  the  man  said  in  a  quiet  voice. 

“I’ve  heard  it  spoken  of  you.” 

“And,  pray,  who  may  you  be  that  accost  me  like  high¬ 
waymen?” 

“I’m  Lieutenant  Jonathan  Starch  of  General  Washing¬ 
ton’s  army.” 

Mr.  Ladd’s  face  became  as  gray  as  the  fog. 
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“Now,  Mr.  Ladd,  your  papers.” 

Mr.  Ladd  smiled  sickishly.  Slowly  he  undid  his  belt 
and  unbuttoned  his  greatcoat.  He  reached  into  an  inner 
pocket  of  his  waistcoat  and  brought  forth  a  parcel  of  papers. 

When  the  papers  were  handed  to  him,  the  Lieutenant 
moved  off  several  paces.  He  unhooked  a  small,  square  lan¬ 
tern  from  his  saddle.  He  struck  a  light  and  the  wick  of  the 
lamp  flared  up  for  a  moment,  then  burned  with  a  small, 
motionless  flame.  In  the  hazy  glow  of  the  lantern  he 
perused  the  papers.  Then  he  snuffed  out  the  light  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Mr.  Ladd,  who  still  faced  two  rifles. 

“Mr.  Ladd,”  said  Lieutenant  Starch,  “you’ll  have  to 
come  with  us.” 

The  other  two  approached  the  Lieutenant.  Their  rifles 
were  under  their  arms. 

“What  did  you  find?”  asked  the  small  man. 

“Letters  to  General  Howe.” 

“Where  are  they  from?” 

“It  doesn’t  say.” 

“Well,  open  them  and  see.” 

“We’ve  no  right  to.  That’s  for  the  court-martial.” 

“Why  haven’t  we  the  right?  Huh?” 

“We  just  haven’t.” 

“An’  I  say  we  have.” 

“Mr.  Trellup,  you’ll  please  be  civil  to  your  superiors. 
Mr.  Smiles,”  Lieutenant  Starch  turned  to  the  bony  fellow, 
“you  ride  behind  us.  Mr.  Trellup,  you’ll  ride  on  the  other 
side  of  our  prisoner.” 

The  two  men  did  not  move. 

“I  suggest,”  Smiles  drawled,  “we  hold  the  court-martial 
right  here.  No  use  givin’  General  Washington  work  we  can 
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handle  by  ourselves.  What  say  you,  Oliver?”  He  turned 
to  the  small  man. 

“That's  just  what  I’ve  been  suggestin’.” 

Smiles  scratched  his  chin  and  looked  slyly  at  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

“When  I  report  this  to  General  Washington,  it’ll  be 
something  he’ll  not  be  able  to  blame  on  short  rations  and 
cold.  I  promise  you,  sirs,  it’ll  go  hard  with  you.” 

“Now,  Jonathan,  you  wouldn’t  be  tellin’  on  us,  would 
you  ?”  Smiles  said  blandly. 

“I’m  Lieutenant  Starch  to  you,  sir.  And  I  say  that  we 
march  back  to  Valley  Forge  with  our  prisoner.” 

“Mmmmmm.”  Smiles  scratched  his  chin  again.  “We’ve 
decided  to  hold  court-martial  right  here.  The  majority,  you 
know.  An’  we’ve  appointed  you  to  defend  your  friend.” 

“Yeah,”  Trellup  pointed  his  rifle  at  the  Lieutenant, 
“you’re  our  prisoner’s  counsellor.  Dan,  kindly  take  the 
muskets  from  Jonathan.” 

Smiles  took  the  two  rifles  that  the  Lieutenant  supported 
under  his  left  arm,  and  he  returned  to  his  station  by  Trel- 
lup’s  side. 

“You  may  begin  now,  Mr.  Starch,”  said  Trellup. 

“Very  well.  First,  I’ll  say  that  this  is  gross  insubordi¬ 
nation  for  which  you  are  liable  to  court-martial.  And  in 
defense  of  Mr.  Ladd  I  can  say  that  we  have  taken  him  with 
letters  for  General  Howe.  But  we  do  not  know  what  the 
letters  contain.  They  may  be  from  General  Washington 
himself.  They  may  be  from  General  Gates  or  Lee  or  Arnold. 
Sirs,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Mr.  Ladd  has  been 
caught  in  any  traitorous  act.” 

“Open  the  letters,”  Smiles  drawled. 
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“I’ve  already  told  you  we  haven’t  the  right  to  open 
them.” 

“All  right.  We  know  Tom  Ladd  is  a  Tory.  He  has  been 
one  of  Howe’s  most  faithful  dogs,  and  for  that  he  is  de¬ 
servin’  to  hang.  Therefore,  we  sentence  Mr.  Thomas  Ladd 
to  hang.” 

For  the  first  time  Ladd  showed  some  sign  of  life.  He 
looked  at  the  Lieutenant,  but  he  was  staring  fixedly  before 
him. 

Almost  before  he  had  finished  speaking,  Smiles  urged 
his  horse  to  the  tree.  He  threw  a  rope  over  the  lowest 
branch.  Then  he  adjusted  the  noose  so  that  it  hung  to  about 
his  shoulders,  and  the  other  end  of  the  rope  he  tied  firmly 
about  the  tree  trunk.  Next  he  bound  Ladd’s  hands  behind 
his  back.  All  the  while,  Trellup’s  rifle  pointed  admonish- 
ingly  at  the  Lieutenant  and  the  prisoner. 

Without  any  haste,  Smiles  then  took  Ladd’s  horse  by 
the  halter  and  led  it  to  the  tree.  He  slipped  the  noose 

i 

about  the  prisoner’s  neck. 

“Have  you  anythin’  to  say,  Mr.  Ladd?”  Smiles  grunted. 

The  man  made  no  answer,  other  than  taking  a  deep 
breath  of  the  damp  air. 

With  the  butt  of  his  musket,  Smiles  struck  the  horse 
in  the  cruppers.  It  stretched  its  neck  and  started  off  slowly, 
as  if  pulling  a  heavy  wagon. 

Trellup  glanced  at  Mr.  Ladd  swaying  at  the  end  of  the 
rope,  and  then  he  lowered  his  rifle. 

“I’ve  seen  our  soldiers  do  many  unsoldierly  things,”  the 
Lieutenant  muttered,  “but  this  is  the  most  damnable  thing 
I’ve  yet  seen  done.” 
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“He  deserved  hangin’,”  said  Smiles.  “An’  for  all  we 
know,  Washington  may  ’ve  let  him  free.” 

Lieutenant  Starch  did  not  reply. 

A  moment  later  three  horses  were  ambling  down  the 
muddy  road.  The  Lieutenant  lagged  behind  the  other  two, 
and  before  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  he  was  hidden 
from  them  by  the  fog. 

He  took  the  first  road  to  his  left.  Once  he  stopped  to 
look  at  the  wraith  of  a  sign  that  pointed  to  Philadelphia. 
Then  he  goaded  his  horse  to  a  gallop. 


Jt 
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O  Mores ! 

By  Thomas  F.  Quinn 

One  thing  we  should  never  forget : 

That  the  custom  is  always  right. 

YOU  know,  the  whole  trouble  with  the  world  today  is 
too  much  change.  I’ll  bet  there  isn’t  a  one  of  us  who 
doesn’t  occasionally  feel  a  nostalgic  pang  of  regret  for  the 
passing  of  some  of  the  old  institutions  and  customs,  the 
ancient  usages  which  slip,  unnoticed  into  the  past,  out¬ 
stripped  by  our  rushing  civilization.  Point  out  the  house¬ 
wife  who  doesn’t  yearn  for  the  days  before  electric  shavers, 
when  she  didn’t  have  to  use  her  best  scissors  on  the  lino¬ 
leum.  How  many  of  us  still  dream  wistfully  of  the  times 
when  some  judges  hesitated  before  accepting  a  criminal’s 
arrest  for  murder  as  prima  facie  proof  of  insanity.  Lives 
there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  who  does  not  long  for  the 
old  styles  in  female  fingernails,  when  the  girls  could  wear 
gloves  without  fear  of  arrest  for  carrying  concealed  lethal 
weapons  ? 

Change,  change,  change!  (That  reminds  me,  I’ll  have 
to  duck  under  the  turnstile  next  time.  That  conductor  gave 
me  such  a  fistful  of  silver  yesterday  that  I  dropped  two 
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dimes  in.)  In  other  ages,  there  wasn’t  this  constant  rest¬ 
lessness.  People  used  to  have  traditions.  Each  family  would 
observe  its  own  peculiar  customs  in  honor  of  great  events 
in  its  glorious  past.  That’s  what  we  need!  Traditions! 
Why  can’t  modern  America,  too,  have  some  traditions  beside 
the  duties  of  getting  blotto  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  and  sending 
a  few  “Heving  a  grend  time.  Denks”  cards  every  summer? 

I  therefore  call  on  every  paterfamilias  in  the  country 
to  put  aside  the  income  tax  blank  until  March  14  (that’s 
probably  a  tradition  already)  and  set  to  work  drawing  up 
a  calendar  of  traditions  for  his  family  and  descendants.  I 
herewith  offer  excerpts  from  the  Quinn  calendar  for  a 
model  : 

CANDLEMAS  DAY 

During  the  period  from  sunset  on  the  eve  of  Candlemas 
until  sunrise  on  the  day  after  Candlemas,  each  male  Quinn 
is  in  duty  bound  to  present  a  candlestick  to  any  visitor  with 
a  Southern  accent,  on  the  payment  of  one  obol  (Tahitian 
currency) .  The  candlestick  must  have  been  hewn  by  Quinn 
hands  out  of  one  of  the  mature  redwood  trees  on  the  Quinn 
estate,  such  tree,  of  course,  planted  and  nurtured  only  by 
Quinns.  Further,  the  word  “candlestick”  must  be  carved 
on  it  with  a  Quinn  jack-knife,  to  differentiate  it  from  articles 
of  feminine  headgear. 

NEW  YEAR’S  DAY 

At  high  noon  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  each  Quinn 
will  gather  up  all  the  electric  fuses  in  the  Quinn  domicile, 
place  them  on  a  fancy  cake  baked  by  Quinn  hands,  and 
attempt  to  blow  them  all  out  at  once.  If  you  can’t  do  it, 
you’re  gonna  be  an  old  maid. 
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TWELFTH  NIGHT 

On  this  date  every  Quinn  who  can  count  up  to  twelve 
without  removing  his  shoes  and  stockings,  will  yodel  the 
surgeon’s  song,  VU  Have  You  To  Dismember,  in  his  best 
tenor,  taking  extreme  care,  however,  that  his  words  are 
perfectly  intelligible,  lest  the  song  be  taken  for  another  of 
these  Yiddish  numbers,  and  become  popular. 

There  you  have 
the  general  pattern  of 
your  tradition  calen¬ 
dar.  If  you  wish  ad¬ 
ditional  suggestions, 
save  the  cartons  from 
all  the  japanned  china 
you  buy  during  the 
next  few  months,  and 
send  it  to  me  care  of 
the  Japanese  Legation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

You  may  have  the 
impression  that  I  in¬ 
vented  this  idea  of  tra¬ 
ditions.  Nothing,  I  re¬ 
gret  to  say,  is  further 
from  the  truth.  Far 
greater  minds  than 
mine  years  ago  con¬ 
ceived  the  scheme  in  Hollywood.  Yes ;  the  movie  companies 
have  long  had  traditions. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  tradition  of  the  racing- 
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picture  plot.  From  time  immemorial  the  story  of  every 
horse-racing  picture  has  been  this:  Spending  his  last  sou, 
the  hero  acquires  a  race  horse.  Then  he  needs  hay,  and  he 
is  just  about  to  sell  the  horse  so  he  can  buy  some,  when  he 
thinks  of  getting  it  on  the  cuff.  This  system  keeps  the  horse 
just  peppy  enough  to  outrun  the  sheriff.  Meanwhile  the 
heroine,  too,  is  in  financial  difficulties,  usually  something 
about  a  mortgage.  It  suddenly  appears  (in  his  first  race, 
if  the  picture  is  long  enough;  otherwise,  during  training) 
that  the  horse  is  a  mudder.  This  calls  for  puns,  but  not 
rejoicing,  for  the  track  is  in  California,  where  it  never  rains. 
One  day  the  villains — who  should  have  withdrawn  from  the 
race  anyway,  because  if  they’ve  ever  seen  a  racing  picture, 
they  know  darn  well  the  race  is  in  the  bag  for  the  hero — 
one  day  they  are  discovered  installing  a  heating  system 
under  the  track  to  dry  it,  in  case  it  rains.  (As  soon  as 
they  hear  of  this,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  fires  its  pub¬ 
licity  agents.)  This  plan  is  thwarted,  but  we  can  expect 
more  deviltry  any  time.  Finally  the  great  day  dawns,  bright 
and  clear,  and  the  track  is  perfectly  dry.  Naturally,  poor 
Nightmare  falls  rapidly  behind.  But  as  they  are  coming 
down  the  home  stretch  the  tide  comes  in  (it  seems  the  track 
is  on  the  beach — surprise!)  and  our  mudder  swims  home 
the  winner.  The  hay  bill  and  mortgage  are  paid  off  to  a 
background  of  great  rejoicing  from  the  widows  and  orphans 
who  bet  on  Nightmare.  We  don’t  hear  from  the  widows 
and  orphans  who  bet  on  the  villains’  horse,  but  we  know 
they’ll  have  another  chance  in  the  next  racing  picture.  They 
won’t  have  long  to  wait,  either. 

Another  tradition  of  the  movies  is  even  more  wide¬ 
spread — the  announcement  at  the  beginning  of  every  other 
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picture:  “All  persons  and  events  in  this  story  are  entirely 
fictitious,  and  any  similarity  to  actual  persons  or  events 
is  purely  accidental.”  Translated  into  English,  this  means, 
“No  person  or  event  in  this  story  is  entirely  fictitious,  and 
any  similarity  to  actual  persons  or  events  is  purely  inten¬ 
tional.”  This  statement  appears  either  because  (1)  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  flop,  and  the  company  is  trying  to  keep  the  audi¬ 
ence  interested  by  starting  them  guessing  about  who  is 
referred  to  (not  that  they  need  to  keep  them  interested — 
they’ll  stay  until  the  bank  nite  drawings  take  place) ;  or 
because  (2)  John  Marrymore,  or  somebody,  needs  the  extra 
publicity,  and  the  public  wouldn’t  notice  that  the  picture  is 
satirizing  him  unless  they  were  told. 

Traditions,  we  see  then,  have  proved  a  very  profitable 
institution  for  Hollywood,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
all  shouldn’t  profit  from  them.  Now  that  I  think  of  it, 
though,  some  traditions  do  have  their  disadvantages.  I 
would  prefer  that  no  one  had  instituted  this  custom  of  con¬ 
stantly  lengthening  the  radiators  of  autos.  It’s  very  em¬ 
barrassing  at  times.  The  other  day,  a  friend  of  mine  couldn’t 
find  his  car;  it  seems  it  had  rolled  a  few  inches  and  parked 
itself  inside  the  false  front. 
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No  Man  Shall  Know 


Softly  the  night  lays  down 

its  great,  white  cloak  upon  the  long,  rough  road 

lest  travelers  stumble, 

lest  they  find  the  roadway  hard. 

But  it  is  late  and  cold. 

The  moon  shivers  and  starts  to  crawl 

down  the  sky  that’s  scarred  with  heavy  clouds. 

I  alone  shall  walk  down  the  road — 

go  by  the  crowds  of  fragrant  pines 

and  white-skinned  birches. 

And  as  I  pass,  night  shall  smooth  out  again 
its  great,  white  cloak, 

and  hide  forever  the  marks  I  leave  behind. 
Then,  when  morning  comes,  no  man  shall  know 
that  I  had  ever  walked  upon  that  lonely  road. 


— Bronis  Tubelis. 


Shavings  and  Gleanings 

There  are  not  a  few  statues  that  are  beautiful ; 

cameos  are  not  less  beautiful  if  they  are  small. 

Midnight 

It  is  a  rare  mystery  story  that  does  not  boast  of  at 
least  one  midnight  scene.  As  though  midnight  needed  more 
atmosphere,  it  is  often  shrouded  in  rain  and  thunder  and 
lightning.  Yet  it  is  only  natural  that  writers  should  choose 
that  hour  for  their  most  gruesome  murders.  No  matter 
how  inhuman  or  improbable  the  crime  is,  if  it  happens  at 
midnight,  people  will  usually  believe  it — though  they  would 
refuse  to  believe  the  same  thing  if  it  happened  at  any 
other  time.  At  the  back  of  persons’  minds  is  the  subcon¬ 
scious  feeling  that  extraordinary  things  can  occur  at  mid¬ 
night.  It  is  neither  evening  nor  morning.  It  is  the  death  of 
one  day  and  the  birth  of  another.  It  is  the  try  sting  hour — 
and  the  time  for  witches  and  ghosts.  .  .  . 

Homes 

Sometimes  I  wonder  why  people  own  large  homes — 
homes  with  numberless  rooms  only  few  of  which  are  ever 
used.  I  suppose  it  comes  of  vanity  and  pride  and  an  inborn 
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desire  to  outdo  your  neighbor  in  a  show  of  wealth.  If  such 
people  enjoy  laying  down  money,  health,  and  life  for  stones, 
timber,  plaster,  they  are  welcome  to  the  largest,  most 
sumptuous  mansions  that  ever  were  built.  But  for  me,  I 
want  only  a  small  home,  a  comfortable  home — one  that 
will  give  me  shelter  and  not  ask  for  much  in  return.  Even 
for  a  house,  the  happier  life  is  that  of  giving — not  that  of 
taking. 

Hero-Worship 

In  the  depths  of  his  heart  every  thinking  man  has  a 
profound  love  for  another  man — living  or  dead.  It  may  be 
because  the  other  has  qualities  the  first  lacks:  genius, 
wisdom,  or  virtue.  It  may  be  one  person  possesses  a  skill 
with  which  the  other  has  not  been  gifted — in  music,  sculp¬ 
ture,  mathematics,  painting,  writing.  The  love  may  even 
be  a  kind  of  admiration  or  envy  or  worship.  The  attraction 
of  one  man  for  another  runs  from  jealousy  to  the  deepest 
love.  The  puny  man  envies  and  admires  the  strong.  The 
struggling  tyro  envies  and  worships  the  master.  And  so 
it  goes.  One  man  is  another’s  goal,  another’s  hero,  an¬ 
other’s  god.  It  is  such  a  circle  that  binds  men  to  one  an¬ 
other — even  living  men  to  dead  men. 

Along  The  Street 

His  hands  were  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  great¬ 
coat.  He  walked  slowly  and  easily — with  no  moving  of  arms 
or  shoulders.  When  he  passed  by  a  person,  he  momentarily 
raised  his  eyes  and  looked  quickly  at  him.  As  quickly  his 
eyes  returned  to  stare  at  a  spot  three  paces  before  him. 
Yet  even  so  short  and  casual  a  glance  caused  each  passer¬ 
by  who  was  smiling  to  stop  smiling,  and  if  he  was  laughing, 
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his  laugh  died  abruptly.  The  man’s  eyes  were  dark,  large, 
and  deep-set.  They  radiated  sadness  and  communicated  it 
to  every  passer-by  on  whom  they  chanced  to  fall.  It  seemed 
all  the  unhappiness  and  misfortune  the  man  had  known  in 
his  lifetime  had  run  into  his  eyes,  and  made  them  profound 
pools  of  sadness. 

A  Potted  Plant 

She  was  a  frowzy  hag,  and  if  she  had  virtues,  cleanli¬ 
ness  was  not  one  of  them.  Her  home  was  two  rooms  in  a 
tenement.  Those  rooms  she  managed  to  keep  disarrayed 
and  as  squalid  as  was  the  outside  of  tjie  apartment  house. 
Not  even  a  stage-manager  could  have  imagined  a  more 
sordid  setting  for  a  sordid  drama.  Through  deliberate  care 
or  through  unconscious  adaptation  to  her  surroundings, 
the  woman  blended  quite  remarkably  with  the  atmosphere. 
Her  hair  was  tousled.  She  wore  a  harum-scarum  dress  that 
might  have  been  a  designer’s  nightmare.  The  only  anomaly 
in  the  home  was  a  potted  geranium  on  the  kitchen  table. 
It  had  but  one  sickly  blossom,  which  seemed  to  have  opened 
but  half -willingly.  Yet  the  flower  whispered  to  chance  vis¬ 
itors  that  even  in  this  woman’s  heart  glimmered  a  love  for 
things  beautiful. 

Book- Jackets 

I  find  book-jackets  most  annoying.  It’s  rumored  that 
their  purpose  is  to  protect  the  cover,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  serve  a  less  charitable  end — to  conceal  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  the  cover  or  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  prospective 
buyer  with  some  flamboyant  color  scheme.  So,  before  buy¬ 
ing  a  book  encased  in  a  gaudy  wrapper,  I  remove  the  jacket 
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and  inspect  the  quality  of  the  binding — a  pretty  good 
method  of  telling  the  wearing  ability  of  the  book.  But  the 
real  trouble  with  book-jackets  comes  when  reading  begins. 
They  become  frayed  and  indescribably  tattered.  They  keep 
falling  off  and  sliding  up  and  down,  and  distracting  the 
reader  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  For  some  strange  reason,  one 
never  thinks  of  throwing  them  away. 

— William  H.  FitzGerald 


Cemetery 

A  gentle  breeze  rippled  through  the  cemetery  from 
across  the  marsh.  A  lead-tinged  billow  of  clouds  rolled 
across  the  uncertain  heavens,  gradually  shading  from  iron- 
gray  to  fleecy  white.  It  seemed  to  be  a  harbinger  of  happi¬ 
ness  in  the  world  to  come.  In  some  mystical  way  the 
atmosphere  changed  from  oppressive  gloom  into  buoyant 
placidity. 

Perched  on  a  marble  gravestone,  a  solitary  robin  sang 
blithely,  supremely  indifferent  to  the  gloom-laden  scenery. 
His  merry  chirp  and  chortle  cracked  the  heavy  silence  and 
enlivened  it.  It  was  as  though  life  laughed  in  the  midst 
of  death.  At  first  the  impudence  of  the  bird  irritated  me, 
but  soon  my  annoyance  melted  into  a  pensive  mood. 

Perhaps  the  robin  knows  more  than  I  do.  Perhaps,  in 
his  headlong  flights  through  the  skies  he  has  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Heaven. 

Just  as  the  bird  flew  away,  a  finger  of  breeze  tugged 
gently  at  the  withered  flowers  strewn  upon  the  fresh  graves. 
The  flowers,  too,  seemed  to  smile  as  if  to  say  that  they,  too, 
had  life  once. 

— John  J.  Williams 

i 
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Along  The  Street 

His  coat  collar  turned  up,  his  hat  brim  turned  down, 
he  slouched  in  the  doorway,  trying  to  appear  obscure.  His 
breath  reeked  of  beer  and  alcohol.  A  well-dressed  couple 
strolling  along,  stopped  as  he  came  out  of  hiding.  He  but¬ 
tonholed  them.  Could  they  give  him  a  nickel  for  a  cup  of 
coffee?  No?  The  dirty  plutocrats!  Well,  better  luck  next 
time.  Here  comes  another  prospect. 

— Vincent  Yenulevich 


Even  Unto  Death 

In  a  somber,  semidark  room,  his  mother  and  his  wife 
stood  beside  his  bed,  watching  him  breathe  his  last.  Silent 
they  stood,  and  grave.  They  did  not  weep  until  he  was  still. 
Then  his  wife  collapsed,  weeping  hysterically.  She  buried 
her  face  in  the  coverlets.  But  his  mother’s  red  and  dark- 
circled  eyes  were  dry.  Her  lips  were  moving.  They  might 
have  been  praying,  but  they  weren’t.  They  said:  “My  boy  is 
dead.  Oh,  how  many  times  have  I  borne  his  remarks  and 
his  ever-complaining  attitude!  I  babied  him,  and  never  did 
he  thank  me.  First  it  was  his  food  that  he  didn’t  like, 
and  then  some  toy  I  bought  him.  Later  it  was  his  clothes. 
Even  falling  in  love  didn’t  help  him.  Now  he  lay  dying, 
and  he  knew  it.  But  even  now  he  didn’t  think  to  thank  me 
for  my  pains — not  even  with  a  look.  It  was  only  of  him¬ 
self  that  he  thought,  grumbling  at  his  last  discomforts. 
He’s  dead  now.  It’s  odd,  but  I  don’t  feel  sorry.  Poor  boy. 
God  rest  your  soul!” 

— Vincent  Yenulevich 
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Symphony  Conductor 

In  military  fashion  he  walks  on  the  concert  stage, 
clad  in  a  costly  tuxedo.  He  sharply  turns  the  corner  of  the 
stage,  and  without  looking  at  anything  but  the  bareness 
of  the  green  carpet  on  the  floor,  he  struts  with  unemotional 
face  until  he  has  mounted  the  podium.  His  audience,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  clamorously  applauds  him  from  the 
moment  he  appears  on  the  stage.  And  once  on  the  podium, 
he  acknowledges  his  appreciation  for  the  applause  by  sev¬ 
eral  dignified  yet  not  grandiose  bows.  Suddenly  he  seizes 
his  baton.  He  grips  it,  opens  the  score,  and  then  calls  his 
players  to  order  by  beating  the  baton  against  the  music 
stand. 

His  audience  now  sees  a  new  personality.  The  con¬ 
ductor  has  gone  into  a  near  trance  and  simultaneously  he 
gesticulates  vigorously  and  widely  with  his  baton.  With 
his  left  hand  he  is  wildly  pointing  at  different  sections  of 
the  orchestra  for  desired  effects.  His  musical  ingenuity 
at  once  enthralls  the  audience.  And  as  he  changes  his 
original  self  with  the  mood  of  the  music,  he  keeps  endearing 
himself  in  the  people’s  hearts,  until  he  has  chiseled  there 
a  permanent  niche. 

— Robert  M.  Phillips 
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Some  Call  It  Genius 

By  John  E.  O'Malley,  Jr. 

Some  men  say  you  need  brains  to  win  on  the  horses, 
but  the  wiser  ones  say  you  need  a  u something  plus” 

1HAVE  just  dropped  thirty  bucks  on  the  second  race, 
when  “Howdy”  Hicks  walks  up. 

“Betting?”  I  says.  # 

“I  am,”  he  says. 

“On  which?”  I  says. 

“Weary  Flower,”  he  says. 

I  busts  out  laughing.  “For  cat’s  sake,  “Howdy,”  I  says, 
“what’s  the  big  idea?  That  nag  couldn’t  win  if  all  them 
other  horses  were  cows.” 

Howdy  looks  at  me  sort  of  mournful  like.  “Maybe  you 
are  right,  Joe,”  he  says,  “maybe  you  are  right.” 

He  walks  away,  and  I  thinks  what  a  goofey  guy  he  is, 
and  five  minutes  later  Weary  Flower,  a  hundred  to  one  shot 
if  there  ever  is  one,  comes  galloping  in,  an  easy  winner,  and 
Howdy  wins  two  thousand  bucks. 

Now  Howdy  Hicks  is  very  carefree.  He  is  so  carefree 
that  some  folks  call  him  “Happy  Howdy.”  I  am  very  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  him  do  a  clever  think  like  that,  so  I  asks  him 
about  it.  “Howdy,”  I  says,  “how  in  the  name  of  suffering 
catfish  do  you  happen  to  pick  Weary  Flower?” 

Then  he  tells  me,  and  I  know  for  sure  why  the  folks 
who  call  him  “Happy  Howdy”  are  right.  He  says  he  is  on  his 
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way  to  the  park,  for  the  races,  it  is  early  morning  and  he 
sees  a  garden  of  sunflowers.  He  tells  me  he  looks  at  these 
and  then  gets  a  hunch. 

‘Don’t  you  see,  Joe,”  he  says  very  serious,  “them 
flowers  bend  when  the  sun  is  not  shining  on  them.  They 
were  all  leaning  and  right  then  and  there  the  idea  hits  me. 
“Weary  Flower.”  You  wouldn’t  want  a  better  hunch  than 
that  would  you?” 

The  next  day  Howdy  goes  to  the  bank  and  starts  a 
bank  account.  Pretty  soon  he  comes  to  me  and  says,  “Say, 
Joe,  look  at  this  bank  book.  I  think  this  bank  is  trying  to 
rook  me!” 

“What’s  wrong?”  I  says. 

“The  columns  are  not  added  up  right,”  he  says.  “That 
bank  has  made  some  mistakes.”  So  I  add  up  the  columns, 
and  the  bank  has  not  made  mistakes,  and  Howdy  is  sur¬ 
prised  but  thanks  me  and  says  that  figures  always  has 
bothered  him.  “I  can  multiply  fine,”  he  says,  “but  I  guess 
I  am  weak  on  the  addition.” 

The  happy-minded  hunch-hound  plays  his  hunches  right 
along,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  not  goofey,  and 
he  almost  always  wins.  Pretty  soon  the  boys  quit  calling 
him  Happy  and  begin  to  call  him  “Lucky”  instead,  and  after 
he  has  cashed  in  for  a  couple  of  years,  a  lot  of  us  wise  guys 
begin  to  wonder  if  there  is  something  to  this  hunch  business 
after  all. 

And  then  comes  the  big  lottery. 

Slim  Perkins  comes  to  me  one  day  and  says:  “Joe,  we 
have  got  up  a  lottery.  There  is  not  going  to  be  but  one 
prize,  and  it  will  be  thirty  thousand  smackers.  The  tickets 
will  cost  50  bucks  apiece,  and  the  drawing,  for  the  big 
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money,  come  off  next  week  in  Claremont.  How  about  taking 
a  ticket?” 

Like  my  ancestors  of  the  British  Isles,  I  am  very  fond 
of  lotteries.  So  I  buy  three  tickets.  Then  when  all  the 
tickets  are  sold,  I  run  into  Happy.  “What  tickets  you  got?” 
I  asks  him.  “I  have  not  any,”  he  says,  looking  sort  of  sad. 
“I  have  not  got  any  hunch  and  I  do  not  buy  any  tickets  in 
a  lottery  without  a  good  hunch.” 

But  early  Monday  morning  he  comes  to  me  all  excited. 
“Joe,”  he  says,  “I  have  just  got  one  more  grand  hunch.  I 
know  the  winning  number  but  if  I  try  to  buy  it  from  the 
guy  who  has  got  it  he  will  know  that,  I  have  one  of  my 
hunches,  and  he  will  not  let  me  have  the  ticket.  If  I  tell 
you  the  number,  will  you  find  the  guy  who  has  got  it  and 
buy  it  for  me?” 

“I  will,”  I  says.  “What  is  the  number?”  “It  is  67,” 
he  whispers.  “Be  sure  to  get  it.  Pay  anything  the  guy 
asks  you  and  I  will  give  you  five  grand  out  of  the  thirty 
grand.” 

So  I  go  out,  and  do  a  lot  of  gumshoe  work,  and  at  last 
I  find  the  right  ticket.  Ben  Dover  has  got  it.  He  does  not 
know  that  I  am  buying  it  for  Lucky  but  anyway  he  boosts 
the  price  to  two  hundred  bucks,  and  I  pay  it  and  give  the 
ticket  to  Happy  and  Happy  shakes  my  hand  very  hard  and 
says:  “Joe,  now  we  cannot  lose.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  67  is  the  winning  number.  It  is  a  cinch.” 

So  maybe  I  am  not  excited  when  we  all  go  over  to 
Claremont  the  next  morning  for  the  big  drawing!  There  is 
a  big  barrel  on  the  stage  and  when  we  are  all  set  in  our 
seats,  Morris  Chair  makes  a  speech  and  tells  us  that  the 
numbers  are  in  the  barrel,  all  mixed  up,  and  that  we  will 
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now  have  the  drawing,  to  see  who  gets  the  thirty  thousand 
bucks.  Then  Ella  Vaitor,  age  11,  goes  up  on  the  stage  and 
puts  her  arm  in  the  barrel,  and  draws  out  one  number. 

Morris  Chair  takes  the  number  from  her  and  looks  at 
it,  and  yells  for  silence.  When  we  have  sort  of  calmed  down, 
he  steps  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  Lucky  looks  at  me 
serious-like  and  whispers  to  me,  not  to  worry,  that  we 
have  now  won  the  big  prize.  And  the  next  thing  I  know, 
Morris  is  announcing  the  winning  number — and  it  is  67 ! 

Well,  while  I  am  thinking,  “Tie  that  one,  if  you  can,” 
and  sitting  there  much  pleased,  Happy  goes  up  on  the  stage 
and  gets  the  money.  It  is  about  an  hour  before  I  can  get 
him  alone.  When  I  gets  him  alone,  I  says  to  him:  “Lou,” 
I  says,  “you  sure  made  one  grand  guess!”  “Guess?”  he 
says,  and  I  see  he  is  real  pained.  “I  did  not  guess.  I  was 
told.”  “By  who?”  I  says  sarcastic-like.  “By  a  angel,  Joe,” 
he  says  sort  of  reverent-like,  and  while  I  am  still  recovering 
from  the  shock  he  goes  on  and  tells  me  how  a  beautiful 
angel,  all  dressed  in  white,  comes  to  him  Sunday  night, 
while  he  is  sleeping  and  gives  him  a  tip  on  number  67,  and 
vanishes  away.  “It  is  a  swell  hunch,”  he  says.  “You  know, 
Joe,  a  angel  would  not  double-cross  me.” 

“This  one  might  have,”  I  says.  “She  sure  didn’t  though. 
What  did  she  tell  you  anyway?” 

Happy  looks  me  smack  in  the  eye,  “Joe,”  he  says,  you 
can  believe  it  or  not,  but  that  angel  leans  over  me  and  says 
to  me:  “Howdy  Hicks,  the  number  is  nine  times  seven.” 

“Nine  times  seven!”  I  yells.  “Then  why  do  you  pick 
sixty-seven  ?” 

“Why,  you  plumb-goof  us,”  says  Happy,  “can’t  you 
multipy?” 
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Valentine  Preview 

By  Thomas  F.  Quinn 

The  telegraph  turns  love  to  curds 
If  you  will  not  exceed  ten  words. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  telegraph  companies  have 
been  batting  for  Dan  Cupid  with  prefabricated  messages 
for  bashful  swains.  We  herewith  offer  our  contribution  to 
this  worthy  cause.  Postal  and  Western  Union  may  help 
themselves. 


1 

My  love  for  you 
Will  not  abate; 

At  least  not  while 
These  go  night  rate. 

2 

To  find  out  if 
I’m  loved  or  cursed, 

I  send  this  wire 
With  charge  reversed. 
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3 

I  love  you  dear 
With  love  that's  true; 

’Ya  marry  me? 

Answer  WU. 

LAMENT  OF  FEBRUARY  15 
To  Western  U. 

I  gave  a  quarter; 

And  now  I  know 
I  hadn't  oughta. 

They  sent  my  love 
A  gooey  wire. 

(Still  I  had  no 
Warnings  dire.) 

My  quarter’s  gone, 

My  lassie,  too; 

Now  she’s  in  love 
With  Western  U. 
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